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J0HN2SMYBEBT. 

One of tlie earliest artists who pursued 
the profession of portrait painting in this 
country, was John Smybert. He was a 
Scotchman, and a native of Edinburgh, 
where he was born, about 1684. He came 
to this country in 1728, with Dean Berke- 
ley, married and died here; and to him, 
according to Mr. Verplanck, we owe " the 
best portraits we have of the eminent ma- 
gistrates and divines of New England and 
New York, who lived between 1725 and 
1751. 

In Dunlap's account of Smybert, he quotes 
.from Horace Walpole : 

"John Smybert, of Edinburgh, was bom 
about 1684, and served his time with a common 
house painter ; but eager to handle a pencil in 
a more elevated style, he came to London, 
where, however, for subsistence, he was forced 
to content himself, at first with working for 
coach painters. It was a little rise to be em- 
ployed in copying for dealers, and from thence 
he obtained admittance into the academy. His 
efforts and ardor at last carried him to Italy, 
where he spent three years in copying Raphael, 
Titian, Vandyck, and Rubens, and improved 
enough to meet with much business at his re- 
turn. When his industry and abilities had thus 
surmounted the asperities of his fortune, he was 
tempted, against the persuasions of his friends, 
to embark in the uncertain, but amusing scheme 
of the famous Dean Berkeley, afterwards Bishop 
of Cloyne, whose benevolent heart was then 
warmly set on the erection of a universal col- 
lege of science and the arts, for the instruction 
of heathen children in Christian duties and 
civil knowledge. Smybert, a silent, modest 
man, who abhorred the finesse of some of his 
profession, was enchanted with a plan that, he 
thought, promised him tranquillity and honest 
subsistence in a healthful elysian climate, and 
in spite of remonstrances, engaged with the 
Dean, whose zeal had swayed the favor of the 
court on his side. The king's death dispelled 
the vision. Smybert, however, who had set sail, 
found it convenient, or had resolution enough 
to proceed, but settled at Boston, in New Eng- 
land, where he succeeded to his wish, and mar- 
ried a woman with considerable fortune, whom 
he left a widow with two children, in 1751." 
Walpole adds : " We may conceive how a man, 
so devoted to his art, musthave been animated, 
when the Dean's enthusiasm and eloquence 
painted to his imagination a new theatre of 
prospects, rich, warm, and glowing, with scenery 
which no pencil had yet made cheap and com- 
mon by a sameness of thinking and imagina- 
tion. As our disputes and politics have tra- 
velled to America, is it not probable that poetry 
and painting, too, will revive amidst those ex- 
tensive tracts as they increase in opulence and 
empire, and where the stores of nature are so 
various, so magnificent, and so new." This 
was written in 1762. 

We are told by Dunlap that Smybert ex- 
ercised a " powerful, lasting effect upon the 
arts of design in this country." How 
poioerful the influence may have been we 
cannot judge, his pictures'at the present 
day appearing to our eyes very formal, and 
showing a moderate knowledge of art, 
compared with the state of it in Europe at 
the time he painted. His pictures, never- 
theless, are interesting ; they are about the 
first examples of art produced upon our 
soil, which render them specially valuable 
in connection with the history of art. 
Copley, Trumbull, and Allston, looked upon 
them with interest, according to the follow- 



ing extract from Dunlap, and doubtless 
studied them with profit: 

"Copley was a youth of thirteen years of 
age at the time of Smybert's death, and prob- 
ably had instructions from him — certainly from 
his pictures. Trumbull, having retired from 
the army, in the winter of 1776, or spring of 
1777, resumed his study of painting hi Boston, 
in 1777, amidst the works of Copley, and in the 
room ' which had been built by Smybert, and in 
which remained many of his works.' And 
Allston says, in a letter to a friend, after speak- 
ing of the pictures by Pine, ' But I had a higher 
master in the head of Cardinal Bentivoglio, 
from Vandyke, in the College library (Cam- 
bridge), which I obtained permission to copy, 
one winter vacation. This copy from Vandyke 
was by Smybert, an English painter, who came 
to this country with Dean, afterwards Bishop 
Berkeley. At that time it seemed to me per- 
fection, but when I saw the original, some years 
afterwards, I had to alter my notions of perfec- 
tion ; however, I am grateful to Smybert for 
the instruction he gave me — his work rather.' " 

There is at the Trumbull Gallery, New 
Haven, a large picture by Smybert, repre- 
senting Berkeley and some of his family, 
together with the artist himself, on their 
first landing in America. The following 
letter (extracted from Dunlap's book) gives 
an account of it : 

" Yale College, April 20, 1834. 
" Sir, — I embrace the earliest opportunity in 
my power to answer your inquiries respecting 
Smybert's painting of Bishop Berkeley and 
family, which forms a part of the gallery belong- 
ing to this college. This institution had a pe- 
culiar interest in possessing some memorial of 
that distinguished man, because he was among 
our earliest benefactors. * * * About the 
year 1800, the late President Dwight, being on 
a tour to the southeastern part of Massachu- 
setts, met with Smybert's picture of the Ber- 
keley family — in what place I cannot exactly 
learn. It was but little prized, however, by its. 
possessor; and had been thrust aside and ne- 
glected until it had- suffered considerable in- 
jury, though not in any important part. I have 
never heard how a painting of so much value 
came into such a situation. Dr. Dwight was 
naturally desirous to obtain it for the college, 
and through the intervention of Dr. Water- 
house, of Cambridge, succeeded in his object. 
It is to this gentleman chiefly that we are in- 
debted for our knowledge of the details of this 
picture. It is nine feet long, and six wide, and 
represents Bishop Berkeley as standing at one 
end of the table, which is surrounded by the 
other members of his family. He appears to 
be in deep thought, his eyes slightly raised ; one 
hand resting on a folio volume (a copy of Plato, 
his favorite author), which stands on the table 
before him, and is engaged in dictating to his 
amanuensis (who is seated at the other end of 
the table) part of the Minute Philosopher, which 
is said to have been commenced during his resi- 
dence at Newport. The figure of the amanuen- 
sis, which is an uncommonly fine one, repre- 
sents Sir James Dalton-. Miss Handcock and 
Mrs. Berkeley, with an infant in her arms, are 
seated on one side of the table, whose two ends 
are occupied in the manner just described, while 
Mr. James, and a gentleman of Newport, 
named John Moffat, stand behind the ladiei. 
The painter has placed himself in the rear, 
standing by a pillar with a scroll in his hand; 
and beyond him opens a very beautiful water 
scene, with woods and headlands, the original 
of which probably once existed on the shores of 
theNaragansett Bay. Dr. Dwight used to state, 
though I know not his authority, that the sketch 
of this picture was originally made at sea, and 
was enlarged and finished at a subsequent period 
after his residence at Newport." 



In addition to this picture there are seye- 
ral in the picture-gallery at Cambridge. 
We have also lately seen a portrait by 
Smybert, one of the divines referred to by 
Mr. Verplanck. The picture shows the 
ravages of time and neglect, and the effect 
of the use of imperfect vehicles : the caur 
vas is fretted with holes, and the tints" have 
lost their harmonious relations. We men- 
tion this portrait, because we believe others 
exist and are in the possession of people who 
are probably ignorant that an old. canvas 
full of holes has some value. ' Many old 
" likenesses" stowed away in garrets ;. por- 
traits of ancestors, so far removed" 'from 
their descendants as to be lost sight of. If 
we can excite a search for these old can- 
vases, we would gladly do soj as "in this 
picture-lumber there may be portraits of 
clergymen, professional men, and civilians, 
who, either as pioneers, or men of .some 
note, in the early years of our country's 
growth, will" yet prove of special service to 
the future historian. And if they ate of 
no consequence to the historian, in connec- 
tion with persons, or with any other sub- 
ject than Art, many an old portrait may be 
prized for the name of the artist who paint- 
ed it, his career, perhaps, illustrating a very 
important step of progress. Hundreds of 
portraits in the European galleries have no 
interest in their subjects, and oftentimes 
none in artistic merit — the name of the 
artist, and the time be lived, making them 
valuable. To return to Smybert. Wef 
have no further information Of Smybert^ 
except that he married respectably, anil 
lived in Boston in high estimation until/ 
the year 1751, leaving two children, ,omj. 
of whom died in this country. ,,,',,', Li - 

As Smybert's name is connected with? 
that of Bishop Berkeley, it may be : interest- 
ing to read the folio wing account of Berkeley ' 
by Gulian C. Verplanck, Esq. The poem 
may be new to some of our readers. We? 
quote it not only for its merit, but also to: 
give the authority for the well-known line', 
so often used, and which will be •recog- 
nized at the beginning of the- last stanza: - ■ 

" With all this metaphysical stability, Berke-." 
ley was equally distinguished for the depth, and. 
variety of his knowledge, the exuberance .and 
gracefulness of his imagination, the elegance of 
his conversation and manners, and the purity pi, 
his life. It was about the fortieth year of his, 
age, that wearied out by these fruitless specula-; 
lations, in which the most vigorousmind "can- 
find no end ; in wandering mazes lost," he cqnr 
ceived the project of founding' a university inr 
the island of Bermuda, on so liberal a scale. as, 
to afford the amplest means of diffusing scien- 
tific and religious instruction over the whole of 
the British possessions in America. Dr. Berke- 
ley, at that time, held the richest church pre- 
ferment in Ireland, and had the fairest prpsr 
pects of advancement to the first literary and; 
ecclesiastical dignities of that country, or even, 
of England. All -these, with a disinterested^ 
ness which excited the astonishment and sneers 
of Swift and his literary friends, he proposed to. 
resign for a bare maintenance, as principal -of 
the projected American University. His per-- 
sonal character and influence, and the'w&tmtKj 
of his benevolent eloquence, soon subdued or. 
silenced open opposition. He obtained a char-, 
ter from the crown, and the grant of a large 
sum of money, to be raised from the sale of cer- 
tain lauds in the island of St. Christopher, which 
had been ceded by the treaty of Utrecht to the. 
British government, but had afterwards been 
totally forgotten or neglected, and of the real 
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value of which he had with great industry ac- 
quired an accurate knowledge. 

"To describe Berkeley's confident anticipa- 
tions of the future glories of America, we must 
have recourse to his own words. 

The muse, disgusted at an age and clime 

Barren of every glorious theme, 
In distant lands, now waits a better time, 

Producing subjects worthy fame. 

In happy climes where, from the genial sun 
And virgin earth, such scenes ensue, 

The force of Art by Nature seems outdone, 
And fancied beauties by the true. 

In happy climes, the seat of innocence, 
Where nature guides and virtue rules ; 

Where men shall not impose for truth and sense 
The pedantry of courts and schools. 

There shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empires and of arts, , 
■ ■■ The good and great, inspiring epic sage, 
The wisest heads, and noblest hearts. 
* 
Not such as Europe breeds in her decay, 

Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 
' By future poets shall be sung. 

Westward the course of empire takes Us way j 
The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day- 
Time's noblest offspring is the last. 

" I have quoted these fine lines at length, be- 
cause I do not recollect to have seen or heard 
them referred to in this country. They were 
written fifty years before the Declaration of In- 
dependence ; arid to the patriot who may now 
exult with undoubting hope, in the great and 
sure destinies of our nation, they may well 
seem to revive the old connexion between the 
prophetic character and that of the poet : — 

• ' . For in a Roman mouth, the graceful name 
Of poet and of prophet were the same. 

"Confiding in these glorious auguries, and 
animated by the pure ambition of contributing to 
hasten forward this 'rise of empire and of Arts,' 
he sailed from England in 1728. He came first 
toRbode Island, where he determined to remain 
for a short time, for the purpose of purchasing 
lands on this continent as estates for the sup- 
port of his college, as well as in order to gain a 
more intimate knowledge of the northern colo- 
nies. Here he soon became convinced that he 
had -erred altogether in his choice of Bermuda; 
and he applied for an alteration of his charter, 
empowering him to select some place on the 
American continent for the site of the univer- 
si|y, which would, probably, have been fixed in 
the city of New York, or its vicinity. But, in 
the succeeding year, all his sanguine hopes 
were, at once extinguished by an unexpected 
court intrigue ; and a large sum (£90,000 ster- 
ling in all) that had been paid into the treasury 
from the funds pointed out by Berkeley, and 
parfc-of which had been solemnly appropriated 
to the projected institution by a vote of parlia- 
ment, was seized by Sir Robert Walpole to pay 
the marriage portion of the Princess Royal ; an 
additional proof, if proof were needed, of the 
tftth of the old republican adage, that the very 
trappings of a monarchy are sufficient to sup- 
port a moderate commonwealth. 

' " The two years and a half of Berkeley's re- 
sidence in Rhode Island, had not been idly 
spent. It was there that he composed his Mi- 
nute Philosopher, a work written on the model 
of the Philosophical Dialogues of his favorite, 
Plato, and, like them, to be admired for the 
graces which a rich imagination has carelessly 
and profusely scattered over its pages, as well 
as for novelty of thought arid ingenuity of ar- 
guriient. The rural descriptions which frequent. 



ly occur in it, are, it is said, exquisite pictures 
of some of those delightful landscapes which 
presented themselves to his eye at the time he 
was writing. 

" Berkeley returned to Europe, mortified and 
disappointed ; but, as there was nothing selfish 
or peevish in his nature, the failure of this long 
cherished and darling project could not abate 
the ardor of his philanthropy. 

" The rest of his history belongs more to Ire- 
land than to America. Never had that ill- 
governed and injured country a purer or more 
devoted patriot. His Querist, his Letters to the 
Roman Catholic clergy, and his other tracts on 
Irish politics, are full of practical good sense, 
unbounded charity, and the warmest affection 
for his conntry. Such was the strong and ge- 
neral sense of the usefulness of these labors, 
that in 1749, the body of the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy, in a formal address to Dr. Berke- 
ley, who was then Protestant Bishop of Cloyne, 
returned him ' their sincere and hearty thanks' 
for certain of these publications, assuring him 
that ' they were determined to comply with his 
advice in all particulars ;' they add, ' that every 
page contains a proof of the anthor's extensive 
charity, his views are only towards the public 
good, and his manner of treating persons, in 
their circumstances, so very uncommon, that it 
plainly shows the good man, the polite gentle- 
man, and the true patriot." 

He died at Oxford, in 1763, in his seven- 
ty third year. Dunlap concludes this ex- 
tract hy saying that " the reader will not 
think too many pages devoted to the Arts 
have been appropriated to a man so singu- 
lar, and to whom America owes so much, 
both in her Arts and her literature; for 
Berkeley, in his benevolent project for 
spreading knowledge in America, did not 
neglect the important agency of the Arts 
of design, and having experience of the 
character and talents of Smybert, who had 
been his fellow-traveller in Italy, chose him 
as the professor of drawing, painting, and 
architecture for his intended institution. 



The Cartoons. — The history of the Cartoons 
is unparalleled in the history of Art. Designed 
merely as patterns for the ornamental furniture 
of a chapel — these, I will not say coarsely 
painted (for Raphael could paint nothing coarse- 
ly), but slightly painted sheets of paper — in a 
material including many of the most refined 
charms of Art, as well as many of the most 
beautiful truths of Nature, and with faults 
easily discoverable by the most uneducated eye 
— rapidly planned arid as rapidly executed — 
these sheets of paper disprove, for once, a say- 
ing, true in most cases, that " pictures painted 
in a hurry may be seen in a hurry." It is not 
that they prove the insignificance of the things 
they want, but that they display the vast 
powers of him who, with means so insufficient, 
could bequeath to the world works unequalled 
in sublimity, excepting by others of his own 
hand, and by the hand of his great and only 
rival. According to the account given of them 
in Felix Summerly's "Guide to Hampton Court," 
the series of the Cartoons consisted of eleven. 
The death of. the Pope before the tapestries 
were finished or paid for, prevented their re- 
turn to Rome, and when the weavers had done 
with them, they were thrown aside as waste 
paper, and "lay in a cellar, neglected, for, a 
hundred years." The seven that escaped des- 
truction were discovered in the time of Rubens, 
and, by his recommendation, purchased by 
Charles I., who seemed, however, only to con- 
sider them in the light of patterns for tapestry, 
of which he established a manufactory, at Mort- 
lakes. Some of the hangings, probably woven 
there, are at Petworth, and one, "Elymas the 



Sorcerer," belongs to Hampton Court. But the 
Cartoons still remained in the condition in which 
they came to England, that is, cut in slips for 
the convenience of the weavers, when, at the 
death of Charles, they were purchased by Crom- 
well, " and hid in deal cases at Whitehall — at 
least they were so found after the Restoration. 
Charles II., with less feeling, sold them, rather 
underhandedly, to the French Minister Barillon, 
when Lord Danby upset the sale." They were 
for the first time put together, and placed, by 
William III., in their present home, a gallery 
built for them by Sir Christopher Wren, from 
which they were removed to Buckingham House 
in 1776, and thence to Windsor in 1788. The 
rumor that the Queen Consort of George the 
Third wished to send them to Germany, is prob- 
ably one of the many falsehoods propagated re- 
specting that lady. — Leslie. 

Venetian Glass. — Our modern glass is ex- 
quisitely clear in its substance, true in its form, 
accurate in its cutting. . We are proud of this. 
We ought to be ashamed of it. The old Ve- 
nice glass was muddy, inaccurate in all its 
forms, clumsily cut if at all. And the old Ve- 
netian was justly proud of it. For there is this 
difference between the English and Venetian 
workman, that the former thinks only of ac- 
curately watching his patterns, and getting his 
curves perfectly true, and his edges perfectly 
sharp, and becomes a mere machine for round- 
ing curves and sharpening edges, while the old 
Venetian cared not a whit whether his edges 
were sharp or not, but he invented a new design 
for every glass that he made, arid never moulded 
a handle or a Jip without a new fancy in it. 
And, therefore, though some Venetian glass is 
ugly and clumsy enough, when made by clumsy 
and uninventive workmen, other Venetian glass 
is so lovely in its forms that no price is too great 
for it; and we never see the same form in it 
twice. Now you cannot have the finish and the 
varied form too. If the workman is thinking 
about his edges, he cannot be thinking of his 
design ; if of his design, he cannot think of his 
edges. Choose whether you will pay for the 
lovely form or the perfect finish, and choose at 
the same moment whether you will make the 
worker a man or a grindstone. — Stones of Ve- 
nice. 
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We string together a few paragraphs of the 
gossip of the sculptors' studios of Berlin. The 
monuments of York and Gneisenau, executed 
by the master hand of Professor Raiich, have 
been unveiled at last. They are standing on 
the Opera-platz, next to the statue of Blucher. 
— Professor Blae3er is about to model a monu- 
ment, which the town of Cologne intends to 
erect to the memory of the late King Frederick 
William the Third. — Professor Wittig is busy 
with the colossal bust of Tieck, which is to 
adorn the grave of the poet. A bust of the 
late General von Radowitz has just been finished 
by him. — Herr Albert Wolf (more generally 
known by the name of " Der Thierwolf") is busy 
with a group, " Der Kampf mit dem Lowen," 
which, as a pendant to the 'Amazon,' by Kiss, 
is to take its place on the steps of the Royal 
Museum. — Much admiration is given by the 
artistic circles of Berlin to a group " Maria mit 
dem todten Christus," executed in marble by 
Professor Rietschel of Dresden. It is to be 
erected in a separate chapel, near the " Frieden- 
skirche," at Sans Souci. Atheneeum. 

A lithographed portrait of Molloy, the 
second wife of the German poet Burger, whom 
he has celebrated in so many of his finest and 
most passionate songs, has just been published 
at Gottingen. It has been drawn from the 
original painting in oil, which was offered by 
the dying poet " as his greatest treasure" (" als 
sein hoehtes Kleinod") to his physician, Dr. 
Wrisberg, the late famous anatomist at the 
University of Gottingen. — Atheneeum. 



